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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LOSS OF CUD IN CATTLE. 

Ma Eprror—I would wish, through the medi- 
um of your paper, to solicit information respecting 
the following inquiry, viz : 

Whether it is a fact that horned cattle do ever 
lose their cud, and in consequence of that are un- 
able to raise another, and unless they are seen to, 


and provided with one, they will consequently | 


die ? 

It appears to be a generally received opinion 
among common farmers and graziers that cattle 
do sometimes lose their cud, and, unless they are 
helped to one, must die. In defence of this hy- 
pothesis they argue that ruminating animals are 
endowed with the peculiar faculty of only partially 
chewing their food and swallowing it, and when 
they have leisure, they raise it up in a sufficient 
quantity to form a cud, and after they have suf- 
ficiently masticated it, swallow it into another 
apartment of the stomach; which process of 
swallowing, say they, so acts on the stomach as to 
cause them to raise another; but if they, by 
coughing, or any other accident, should throw 
out the cud from their mouth, they would be un- 
able to raise another. 

There are others, whom I am inclined to think 
are the most correct, who ridicule the above idea, 
and say that sucha thing is inconsistent with 
sound reason and common sense, as well as gen- 
eral observation ; and that ruminating animals that 
are in health possess the faculty of raising their 
cud whenever they are inclined to chew it—or 


‘cow-leeches’ diseases, ii is less a disease than a| 


isymptom of some other affection; indeed it is 
| evident that any attack sufficient to destroy the 
, Appetite, will generally occasion the loss of the 
feud. It is possible, however, that an occasion 

‘local affection, or paralysis of the paunch ma) \« 

‘eur, particularly when itis distended with u:. 
| healthy substances, as acorns, crab apples, the tops 
‘of some of the woody shrubs, &c. ‘The treatment, 
in such cases, consists in stimulating the stomach 
' by tonics, aloes, pepper, and gin, mixed. Though 


common cases, yet in this disease or impaired ac- 
‘tion of the rumen, they will enter there.” 

| Mr Lawrence, an English writer, says, in loss 
of cud “ Let the animal fast some time, then give 
a warm bran, or pollard mash, with good hay and 
warm water with salt. This treatment alone may 
succeed with patience, even should the maw be 
obstructed with acorns, or crab apples. An aloes 
tincture made with brandy and ginger, or capsi- 
cum, [red pepper] might be of use in this case.— 
After conquering the obstruction, bitter infusions 
made of camomile, hoarhound, oak bark, &c. in 
i beer, may be required, as_restoratives, although, 
| perhaps, good dry nourishing feed, will bave an 
|equally good effect. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR GRAFTING, QUERE 
RESPECTING BLACKING., 

Mr Fessenpen—As your columns are always 
open to free inquiry, I avail myself of the privilege 
to solicit information on the following subjects ; 
'which if you, or any of your correspondents can 





give, you will greatly oblige at least one of your, 


these, as liquids, may not enter the stomach in| 


that it is as natural for them to do so as to eat ;| 


t 


: : , é CONNECTICUT. 
and that if an animal ceases to chew its cud, it| 


must be owing to its being out of health, provided | I have noticed in Massachusetts, that in gratt- 
the fault is not the want of good and wholesome |!" & kind of cement is used, which is certainly 


subscribers. 


food. 

The reason of these remarks are in consequence 
of my having a cow that suddenly stopped chew- 
ing her cud and, would not eat her hay as usual, 
and in ten days fell away from a state of good 
case to be very gaunt and lean, and so weak that 
she could hardly go without staggering. I could 
not suggest the cause. Finally a neighbor who 
examined her, said he could tell me what was the 
matter with my cow; says he, “ she has lost her 
cud, and unless you can procure one, or substitute 
something for one, she will surely die.—you will 
lose her.” I replied, that I did not give much 
credit to that hypothesis. Says he, “ it is matter 
of fact—my neighbor S. T. a few weeks ago liad 
a very valuable cow that suddenly stopped chew- 
ing her cud, and refused to eat the best hay. He 
suggested she had lost her cud, and immediately 
set himself about procuring a substitute for one, 
and putit into her mouth—she chewed it suf- 
ficiently—swallowed it, and by his repeating the 
operation several times, she began to chew her 
eud as usual, and quickly recovered her former 
appetite.” I. STEARNS, Jr. 

Pawtucket, R. I. April 27th, 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor.—lLoudon asserts that 
although + loss of the cud enters the list of most 
a 


much more convenient, and said to be preferable 
to clay. How is it made ? 

| You have given us this spring, recipes for black- 
|ing of almost every description. I would ask how 


that which is usually called sponge blacking is 
| made ? 


grafting clay. We shall here republish several of 
those recipes, premising that, they are recommend- 
ed by respectable horticulturists, but we have had 
no practical experience of their qualities. 

Mr Abner Landrum, of South Carolina, after 
objecting to those compositions for grafting, which 
contain one-third turpentine, which he says in- 
jures the scion and_ stock, especially in a warm 
climate, states “ After many experiments to ascer- 
tain the best composition fora grafting wax, I 
prefer the following :—One measure of olive oil, 
or hogs lard, 3 do of melted bees wax ; mix while 
hot, to be worked after it is cool, till sufficiently 


destructive quality.” * 








* N. E, Farmer, vol. i. p. 149. 


not injurious to leather. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We have seen, and from | 
time to time have published a very great variety | 
of recipes for forming a composition for grafting, | 
which is more easily applied than the common. 


| * N.E. Farmer, vol. iii, p. 369. 


The grafting wax recommended by Miller, and 
also in several Cyclopedias is composed of the fol- 
lowing materials, | {h. piteh; 1 db. resin; ¢ Ib. 
bees wax; 4 Ib. hous lara: 4 Ib. of turpentine. 
en, H. A. S. Dea recommends the fol- 
ig recipe, which | ies “ the late E, Pre- 
sq. one of our most distinguished horticul- 
turists gave me for a compositién to cover the 
wounds occasioned by pruning trees. 
| Three pints of tar and one pound of bees-wax; 
melt them together, and while cooling, stir in a 
pound of red or yellow ochre.” 
| «This admixtur® I have ever since used with 
ithe best effects, as the wounds occasioned by the 
removal of limbs, or from any other cause, have 
speedily healed over, without producing rot or de- 
cay.” This gentleman also states that he has 
used this composition exclusively in grafting apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees; and three or four 
stocks can be engrafted with this material, as soon 
as one can with clay. The wound is thus kept 
completely covered until the wood and bark closes 
over it. 

“The quantity above named I have found 
would last me a year, and would be enough for 
most of our farmers. It is always ready for use, 
and is applied with a small, flat, round pointed 


knife, or wooden spatula, with great facility. — 
| Quite a thin coat is sufficient. 


”* 


Mr Buel, of Albany, recommends the following. 
“Take one part of tallow, two parts of bees’ wax, 
and four parts of rosin, Melt the whole together ; 
turn the mixture into water, and work it in the 
hands asthe shoe maker does his wax, to incorpo 
rate the parts. The warmth of the hand will 
soon bring it to a proper consistence when wanted 
for use, and a little grease will prevent its adher- 
ing to the fingers. A small piece is broken off, 


‘flattened in the hand, and covered over the cleft 


or wound, If of the thickness of a shilling it will 


neither melt, crack, nor peal off.” + 


We are not Able to furnish a recipe for sponge 


blacking, but would be much obliged to any cor- 


respondent who would give us one for publication, 
which is handsome, easily made and applied, and 


FOR THE NEW ENGL/SD FARMER, 


GRAFTING. 

Mr Eprror—I have been reading in your pa- 
per of the 17th of April, an account how to graft 
cherry, plum, or peach trees, by splitting the 
stocks with a broad, thin knife. That writer 
wishes to be informed if there is a better mode.— 
There certainly is, for I have practised both. My 
mode is to split the bark with the point of a sharp 
knife, before I split the stock. After I open the 
stock with a wedge, I shave out the sides of the 
split with the point of a sharp knife, and fit in the 
scion very exactly. By that mode any kind of 
tree may be grafied, and will live and grow as 
late in the season as while the sap is running up, 
with using another precaution to have fine, light 


pliant. Perhaps sweet gum resin might form the clay pressed round the stock below the split to re- 
basis of a more ductile wax, without imparting a ‘ain the sap to feed the scion. 


] have now on my farm three flourishing, bear- 








+¢ Ibid, vol. iv. p. 218. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





May 15, 1829. 





== seen : ——__————— 
ing apple trees, that I for experimeuts, 
two on the 15th of June, and one on the 20th.— 
As the bark was then loose I split it as above, be- 
fore I did the stocks. 
Respec er 
SAMUEL PRESTON, 
Stockport, Pa., My 2, “18: 29. | 


gratted 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Mr Fessenvexn—It appears not to have been 
sufficiently noticed that they bave latterly intro- 
duced into Europe a new and most valuable spe- 
cies of Mulberry, capable of sustaining the rigor 
of the coldest regions, and of course rendering 
the rearing of silk available in any northern clime. 
This species was obtained from Tartary, and is 
known asthe Morus lartarica, or Tartarian Mul- | 
berry, and has been latterly introduced to our | 
country, Where it thrives and flourishes beyonc 
any other, and promises great advantages to the | 
eastern and northern section of our country. 


HORTUS. 


| 
| 


F rom the Columbian Reapers. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Officers of the | 
Bristol County Agricultural Society, at Taunton, | 

April 8, 1829. 

The Committee on Agriculture award the fol- 
lowing premiums in addition to those awarded at | 
the Annual Cattle Show, in October last, viz. 
To Schuyler Shepard, of Mansfield, for the 

best crop of Indian corn, being 85 3-4 

bushels on one acre and eight rods of 


land, $10 


To Roland Howard, of Easton, for the best 
crop of English turnips, being 117 1-2 
bushels on half an acre, 3 

To the same, a gratuity for an extraordinary 
crop of Ruta Baga, 5 


JACOB DEAN, 
ELLIS HALL, 
HENRY WASHBURN. 
Subjoined are the statements of Messrs Shep- 
ard, and Howard, showing the mode of cultivation 
by which the above crops and premiums were 
obtained, &c. 
Mansfield, Nov. 29, 1328. 
I, the subscriber, of Mansfield, in the county of 
Bristol, hereby certify that I raised the present 
year, eighty-five bushels and three-fourths of a 


| They 





bushel of Indian corn on one acre and eight rods 
of land. Said cern was planted about the first of 
May, in double drills, with about one peck of seed 
corn soaked in copperas water; manured with 
about eighteen wagon loads of summer and wiu- 
ter manure mixed together. I also dressed the 
corn over with wood ashes before hoeing it the 
first time ; the first hoeing was performed about 
three weeks afier planting ; the seeond in five, | 
and the third in seven weeks after planting. The | 
crop raised on said Jand the last year was, on| 
about one-half of it, Indian corn, the other half, al 

crop of rye, taken offin June and potatoes planted | 
after ; manured with about twelve leads of com- 


post manure. SCHUYLER SHEPARD. 


— 





To the Committee on Agricullural Experiments and 
Products. 





GexTLeMEN :—IJIn conformity to the rules and 


after ploughed, taking 
flat. About the close of the month, there was 


/nineteen loads of ordinary compost manure (28 | 


bushels to the load) carted on and evenly spread | 


over the said half acre, and the ground once har- | 
jrowed. -On 


the 4th of August the clods were 
raked in heaps, and the turnip seed sown with a 


hand drill machine, in rews 16 inches apart, and | 
|from 3 to 4 inches in the row. 


well up they were thinned, calculating to have 
them stand at least 6 inches apart in the row.— 
were afterwards hoed twice, at intervals 
suited to keep down the weeds. They were gath- | 
ered Oct. 3st and Nov. Ist, and the produce of 
the half acre was one hundred and seventeen 
bushels and a half. 
EXPENSES OF CULTIVATION, 


Ploughing —two small yoke of oxen and a 








horse, hulf a day, $00,83 
Driver, and ploughman, half a day, 00,75 
19 loads manure, and spreading 14,25 | 
Harrowing once, 00,30 
Raking sods, 1,50 
Sowing the seed—one man half a day, 00,50 

Thinning and boeing twice—equal to six 
days’ work, 4,50 
Gathering the crop--5 days’ work, 3,75 
$26,30 

VALUE OF THE CROP. 

112 1-2 bushels at 33 cts per bushel, (the 
price at which I sold theim,) 38,77 
Profit of the half acre, $12,39 


It may be proper to remark that I think the | 
foregoing crop of flat turnips, 
sened in consequence of the unusually severe frost , 
in October. 

J also think that the land is in a hetter condi- 


tion than it was previous to taking the said crop. | 


The quality of the soil sown to Ruta Baga, is a 
light loam and was planted to corn in 1827.— 


In April, 1828, the hills were split, and soon after | 
ploughed down, and six loads of compost mauure | 

aa a | 
The 7th of June the | 


were carted on and spread. 
ground was cross-ploughed with a horse—then 
harrowed, and sown with a drill machine, in rows 
two feet apart, and at twelve inches in the row.— 
When the plants were well up they were thinned, 
and afterwards hoed twice at proper intervals, 
taking care to keep them free from weecs. They 
were gathered in the second day of November, 
and the product was one hundred and four bushels, 
when divested of their tops and clearly trimmed, 
‘and weighing 70 Ibs. to the bushel, 
tal weight of three tons twelve hundred and eighty 
pounds, 
EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION, 





Three floughings, $1,75 
Six loads of manure, 5,00 | 
$6,75 


care to turn the furrows | 


When they were | 


was materially les- | 


giving a to-| 


CORES RT SEE ss ss anaeTa ee 





‘emel aliniatin of the Bristol C ounty Rasiouberel So- | penne brought « up, $5,75 
ciety, Lsend you the amount, together with the | Harrowing, 0,25 
manner of culture, &c. of half an acre of Flat Seed, sowing, and picking some small 

| 'Turnips, and also the amount, &c, of 37 rods of| — stones, 0,50 

lyround sown with Ruta Baga seed, both the, Thinning and hoeing twice—five days’ 

posers of 1828. work, 3,75 

| The quality of the soil sown to Flat Turnips, is | Gathering—4 days’ work, 3,00 
a sandy loam, and much more natural to grain | - 

‘than grass. The land had been in grass for the | $14.25 

‘last four years, and produced but small crops of | VALUE OF THE CROP. 
fine top hay. It was mown in July last, and soon) 194 bushels at 25 cts per bushel, 26,00 


Leaving a profit of $11,75 
| I beg leave here to remark, that I consider 
Ruta Baga a very valuable esculent, especially for 
cattle during our long winters, when they are fed 
principally upon fresh hay, of which our section 
|of the country abounds; a small quantity given 
daily will serve to keep them sufficiently loose, 
-and thus contribute greatly to preserve their health. 
| Its value need only be known to be more geueral- 
| ly cultivated. 

Tam aware, Gentlemen, that agreeable to your 


. list of premiums, you are not authorised to award 


/a premium for the product of any root crop grown 
}on any less quantity of Jand than one-fourth of 
lan acre; and it was my intention to have sown 
| more than that amount to ruta baga, nor did J sus- 
| pect until the ground was measured, but that I 
| had so done—the lines being in a zig zag form 
deceived me. But, Gentlemen, I leave the case 
with you, believing that if you think me entitled 
to a gratuity, you “will recommend one, and not 
otherwise. 
I am, Gentlemen, with respect, 
Your humble servant, 


ROLAND ROWARD. 





From the Transactions of the London Hort. Society. 


In Account of a Lime-Duster, for the Destruction of 
Insects on Fruit Trees. By Mr Samuel Curtis, 
of Glazenwood, England. 


For many years past my orchard at this place, 
containing many thousand fruit trees, aud occupy- 
ing fifty acres, has been so completely divested of 
most of its foliage and young fruit in the spring 
months, that at Midsummer litthe more than the 
| bare twigs were left, and J had serious apprehen- 
isions that my plan of planting so largely, adopted 
en years ago, would prove a failure, unless a 
[remedy could be found for so serious an evil._— 
| With this view, I had, for several years, been care- 
ful to wash w ith lime and water, the stems and 
branches of my trees, but this I found ineffectual 
for the destruction ef those insects which prey on 
the young buds and leaves. _ I, theretore, procured 
atin cannister of a conical form, a short handle 
attached to the small end, and the largest one be- 
ing perforated with a number of small heles, like 
the spout of a common watering pot. Quicklime 
pulverized, and often sifted through a fine sieve, 
Was put into the cannister, and I had it shaken 
over the young foliage just as it was expanding, 
i The first season I used it, the fresh-hatched cater- 
pillars had commenced their depredations, but so 
easy was the application of the lime-dust with this 
machine, that I soon effected the destruction of 
almost the whole of them ; for although they shel- 
tered themselves as long as they could, their food 
was rendered so unpalatable that they either died, 








or dropped off in search of other food, so that the 


spring shoots of my trees were preserved in full 
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Vigor, a circumstance which had not occurred for! 
several preceding years. The next season, as 
soon as the young caterpillars were discovered, I 
commenced the same operations with the like 
success, and the foliage was then so fine that I 
had very few bitten leaves, and the whole of my 
orchard put on such a perfectly different appear- 
ance, that persons, who were in the habit of see- 
ing it two or three times in the year were aston- 
ished at the change. The consequence of thus 
preventing the destruction of the leaves, was a 
most abundant crop of fruit, (from 3 to 4000 
bushels,) aud my trees are now in a most promis- 
ing state for as greata bloomasever. The time 
for using the powder is in the dew of the morn- 
ing, or whenever the leaves are damp; and if 
there should be a gentle breeze, sufficient to carry 
the dust ebliquely through the head of each tree, 
it is the more quickly performed, Under favora- 
ble circumstances of this sort, I found that three 
men, provided with the powder in a large box ou 
a light wheelbarrow, could dress from two to 
three thousand trees inaday. When the wind 
changed { had the trees dusted on the other side. 
Although used ever so freely, no person need fear 
any injury from the caustic quality of the lime on 
the most delicate, fresh expanded foliage; it is 
only prejudicial to insects of all kinds, and to dead 
vegetable matter. 

I ‘use the lime for the trees the first time when 
the bunches of blossom buds are separating, but 
the corollas not expanded ; at this period many 
small caterpillars hatch and take shelter among 
the foot stalks, and eat into the young fruit, and 
I believe this is the time when the depredation 
on all fruit commences, though it does not show 
itself till much later periods, The young shoot 
buds are much Jater, but the dusting preserves 
them in their infancy. After the blossom is over, 
and when the foliage is expanded, one or two 
more dustings may be applied to advantage, and 
the leaves will be preserved in good health and 
beauty. If rain happens shortly after the dust- 
ing, the condition of the caterpillars is not much 
better, as the lime water is as prejudicial to them 
as the powder; but those which either escape, or 
are fresh hatched, must have the powder applied 
again as soon as possible, or they will prey ou the 
fresh washed foliage. 

The canister which I have used is twelve 
mehes long, seven inches wide at its broadest, 
and four inches on its narrowest part, aud the han- 
dle is five inches and a half long; the top of the 
handle is fitted with a cap, which is put on when 
the lime is to be thrown on low trees; but when 
high trees are to be operated upon the cap is re- 
moved, and a pole of sufficient length to reach the 


height required is inserted into the handle. 





| 
{Extract from “ Letters from Cuba,” By Dr Anrer Apsor. | 
A work lately published by Bowles & Dearborn, Boston.] 


CUBA OXEN. 

The oxen in this Island are not large, compared | 
with those of our own country, but powerful, and 
tame, and docile, as the Boston truck horses ; in, 
fact they are used in the city for the same pur-! 
poses as those excellent animals. You may some- 
times see a mule in a dray or cart, but usually the 
trucking of Matanzas is performed by Cuba oxen. 
Their harnessing strikes me oddly, but I really 
am convinced that they can draw more, and with 
much less inconvenience to themselves, than if 
harnessed in the American mode. I have taken 














AND HORTICULTURAL JOUR 


pains to observe the difference. In the American 
mode, the oxbow in a strong draught, presses with 
great force, against parts that are tender and 
fleshy, against the passage for the breath, and 
against bones and joints of but secondary strength. 
This pressure must, in some measure, affect the 
wind; and if it do not excoriate, it must render 
flesh and skin tender; and we actually observe 
the animals after resting awhile, shrinking from 
the touch of the bow, as a blistered breast from 
the touch of the nurse. If this is a correct state- 


ment, it will account for the greater indocility of 


the American oxen, aud for, what I believe to be 
the honest fact, their drawing less than those 
of Cuba. 

The yoke, in the Spanish mode, is made fast to 
the horus near the root behind, so that it does 
not play backward and forward, and give to the 
oxen, a similar, but better chance of backing, (as 
in teamster’s phrase, it is called.) I have been 
astonished at the power of these oxen, in holding 
back. There is a short hill, in one of the streets 
of this city, at an angle, nearly of 45°,  Stand- 
ing at the foot of it, 1 saw a cart and oxen ap- 


proaching at the top with three hogsheads of 


molasses, and the driver sitting on the forward 
cask. The driver did not so much as leave his 
perch; the oxen went straight and fearless over 
the pitch of the hill, and it seemed as if they 
must be crushed to death. The animals squatted 
like a dog, and rather slid, than walked to the 
bottom of the hill, Have we any animals that 
could have done it? 
any docile enough to have done it 
driver in the cart? Thus superiour is this mode 
of yoking in holding back the load in difficult 
places. 

It gives them still more decisive advantage, in 
drawing. A fillet of canvas is laid on the front 
below the horns; and ever this fillet the cords 
pass, and the animal presses against the most in- 


with the 


vulnerable part of his frame; his head, his neck, | 
his whole frame are exerted in the very manner | 


in which he exerts his mighty strength in com- 


bat. Itis the natural way, therefore, of availing | 


yourself of this powerful and patient animal to 
the best advantage. 
There is a third peculiarity in managing the ox 


‘in the Spanish mode, of the convenience of 


Which, 1 am better satisfied, than of the human- 
ity. The cartilage between the nostrils is perfo- 
rated, and a rope is fastened to the nose of each 


animal, and they are governed by the reins, like 


horses, and are stopped, or turned to the right or 
left, or forced backward, with all imaginable 
ease ; I have seen no animal so fierce or sullen, as 
not to be pliable as a lamb, by this check rein, The 
drivers seldom speak to them; they intimate their 
pleasure by the rein, and quicken their pace by 
the goad, but never strike them. ‘They, in gener- 
al, move quick; I have often seen them on the 
trot; and next to horses, they seem the best dis- 
ciplined animals I have scen in the service of man. 
If the force of habit and prejudice could so far 
give way in our country, as to make the experi- 
ment, I think Yankees, with all their shrewdness, 


| might take a valuable lesson from Spaniards. 


In a team of four or six oxen, the forward pair, 
usually drawn by a long cord, with space between 
them and the rest of the team, for another pair. 
This appears uncouth, and ordinarily is, I should 
think, a disadvantage. The reason given for it, 


And if they could, have we 


‘team is swamped, the forward cattle may draw 
them out. They bave little to do with chains, but 
draw by a pole, fixed at each end with ropes, or 


thongs of leather. 


From Fessenden’s New American Goi dener, 
MAY. . 
You may now sow most er all the articles men- 
tioned in the Calendar for the last month, either 
as first or successive crops. Plant your cucum- 
bers, and melons, for a general crop in the open 
ground about the 20th; also squashes, pumkins, 
und gourds; likewise, Indian eorn, for an early 
garden crop. Plant your bush-beans and pole- 
beans, for your principal crop, at any, tine whey 
most convenient during the month. Itis reeom 
tnended to set the poles, and then plaut the beana 
Weed and thin your advancing 

Transplant radishes for seed, 
Sow succession-crops of spinage. Carrots may 
be sown in the eastern States in the forepart of 
Weed and thin beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, Onions, early turnips. Sow more turnips of 
the early kinds for crops in succession. Such 
sowing is best performed in the first week of the 
month, in order that the roots may have time to 
grow to a good size before they are overtaken by 
summer heat and drought. Early Califlower 
plants, as they advance in growth, should have 
earth drawn up about their stem, and be watered 
in dry weather. You will do well to sow peas 
for succession-crops, at least twice this month, 
You may set out or transplant early lettuce. Sow 
jas many of the sorts of small salading as you may 
need for market or family consumption. Now is, 
|perhaps, as proper a time as any in the year for 
The season for pruning is 


round the poles. 
crops of radishes. 


the month, 


pruning fruit trees. 
immediately before, or commensurate with, the 
|rising of the sap. Let your ducks have constant 
lemployment as vermin pickers. Attack insects 
hy sprinkling over them by means of a syringe, 
watering-pot, or garden engine, simple water, 
| soap-suds, decoctions of tobacco, of elder, &c, &e. 


The argument that a Rail Road would be inju- 
rious to the ieterests of the people, by furnishing 
a facility for the introduction of the agricultural 

| products of other States into our own, proves too 
much. If good at all, itis good to the greatest 
‘extent, and then it proves that every improvement 
jin our great public highway is injurious to the 
State—that, so far from annually repairing the 
roads, fur instance, leading to Boston, it would be 
better to expend the same money and labor, to 
render them as difficult to be travelled over as 
possible, and thereby prevent the products of New 
York, and of other States, which reach Boston by 
‘water, from finding their way into the country. 
‘This may be the true course to make a people 
‘rich and prosperous, for aught we know ; but it is 
ja new doctrine, to which we think the shrewd 
‘yeomanry of Massachusetts will not very readily 
|yield their assent.— Worcester Yeoman. 


A speedy relicf from the painful effects of scalds, 
‘or burns.—It is simply by dipping a cloth well in 
tar, and binding it lightly on the part affected; it 
will give almost immediate relief fiom the most 
violent pain, and is recommended to be kept in 
the house by every family having young children, 





belongs to bad roads—that when the rest of the |—.V. H, Journal. 
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The followmg edvice, given ia ihe 
aily Advertiser, ia 1 
this quarter : 

ATTEND TO YOUR TREES. 


It is generally admitted that the trees planted | 
in our public squares, and along our streets, add | 
to the beauty of our ciiy, and to the comforts of 
our inbabitants. To preserve them, however, from 
destruc tion, requires some attention, and this is! 
the season at which they must need the help of 
man. Let any one cast his eyes towards the trees 
before his dwelling or in his yard, and he will ob- 
serve the thousands of worms that hang from the 
branches, and have fastened themselves to ihe 
bodies, wrapped up in their winter covering, and 
only waiting for a few days of warin weather to 
enable them to come forth and commence their 
attacks upon the tender limbs, This enemy can 
at present be removed with very trifling labor, be- 
eause a whole family of them can now be ejected 
by the removal of their habitation. They, how- 
ever, must not only be removed from the limbs | 
end parent trunk above the boxes placed around 
the stem for pretection, but the boxes themselves | 


must be removed temporarily, and the whole tree | 


thoroughly examined, and 
been removed, the trunk and branches should be 
as effectually cleansed as circumstances will per- | 
mit with soap suds. ‘Trees thus treated will soon 
repay, in their healthful appearance and growth, 
anc the’r beautiful foliage, the little labor they. 
have cost their owners—and, moreover, thousands | 
of them will be kept from perishing. After read- 
ing this, let each one examine his trees for a mo- 
ment, and we feel satisfied they will at once see 
the necessity of giving them their immediate at- 
tention. 


TO THE FARMERS OF ESSEX. 
It will be recollected, by the Agriculturists of, 
Essex, that a law was passed at the late session of, 
the General Court, for the encouragement of the 
planting of Mulberry trees within the Common- 
wealth. The Agricultural Society of this county 
is directed to offer and award annual premiums 
for this purpose, which they will unquestionably 
do in good season. Those farmers and agricul- 
turists, of Essex county, who feel disposed to turn 
their attention to the raising and culture of this 
tree, are informed, that a quantity of the seed of 
the White Mulberry, (morus alba) has lately been | 
procured from France, and comes highly recomn- | 
mended by gentlemen in Boston friendly to the 
agricultural prosperity of the commonwealth.— 
The seed is to be had at Mr Joun M. Ives’ Book- | 
store. The tree is easily raised, forms a beautiful 
hedge, or an elegant standard ornamental tree, 
and continues to flourish many years. It prefers 
a rocky or gravelly soil, but will do well in almost 
any soil. If our farmers could obtain an abun- 
dance of food for the silk worm, and this may be 
done in the course of three or four years, a great 
quantity of Silk could be produced in this country 
with no other labor than that of aged persons and 
children, who would find it an agreeable amuse- 
ment, rather than a troublesome operation.—Salem 


paper. 





| 





FRUIT TREES. 
It is generally well known that there has been 


epomenet that : the public should know its cause, Teall the sole, taking the direction ot the lamina.— 
New York and a proper remedy, 1 will endeavor to give | Corns, like thrushes, are not always accompanied 
not uvaeserving of notice in| them all the information which I am possessed cf.' with lameness, though it isa very frequent and 


evident that they were the cause ; the only effect- 


i 








This distemper among peach trees, which is gen- | | 
erally termed the yellows, was unknown 40 years | 
ago, and it was not until 1797 and 98, that I first 
discovered it at my farm, in the county of Kirgs, 
on Long Island. There were planted in the year | 
1796, on the adjoining farm, about 200 Lombardy | 
| Poplars, of the first that were introduced in the | 
county ; and it was but a year or two after when 
I discovered the distemper, with which the kind 
of trees I have mentioned are to this day afflicted. 
It appeared to me to be different from anything | 
iad ever before seen or known, because it gener- 
ally injured one limb before the other, and it was 
sometimes as much as two or three years before 
it spread over the whole tree, and effected its des- 
truction. The fruit of the trees ripen before the 
proper season, and being the first one who 
brought the kind in the New York market, it ap- 
peared evident that they were the first peach trees! 
in the vicinity that were infected. I dug up some 
of the trees to discover the cause, but ‘could find 
no worms or insects at the roots, nor any evidence 
, that the body of the trees had been injured. 

The next trees which I saw infected were about 





near some poplars which were also planted about! 
the same time in 1796. I had no idea that the 
poplars were the cause of it, until some years’ 
after, when an English farmer informed me, the | 
people were cutting them down in Italy, and the | 
south of Europe, because they destroyed the fruit, 
trees. I then recollected that the first appearance | 
of the distemper took place shortly after the intro- | 
duction of the poplars, and it could not but appear | 





ual remedy, I think, is to cut down and destroy | 
erish the land more than any other trees we have, | 
and are a benefit to no one. 

Having in vain for some years past expected to 
see some person acquainted with the cause, and 
more able to do justice to the subject come for- 
ward and give all ths information he knew, and 
knowing these facts, I have thought it my duty for’ 
the benefit of my fellow citizens to publi: :h them :| 


| lammation follows, 
| them, Besides destroying ftuit trees, they impov- “ceeds. 


troublesome consequence of them. 
It is, in this disease, a disputed point, whether 


|a horse is to be considered sound or unsound, that 


has corns. As they frequently appear at an early 
age, and, in some instances, before the animal has 
been shod, the disease might be put on a footing, 
as to the soundness of the horse, with the thrush- 
es. If there be only the exhibition of a corn, with- 
out any material change in the form of the hoof, 
or previous lameness, 1 should not hesitate to pros 
nounce him sound: but, on the contrary, if the 
form of the foot is changed, and the horse express- 
es soreness when pressed by a pair of pincers, J 
should consider him unsound. It may be object- 
ed to this, that a disease once exhibited consti- 
tutes unsoundness ; but J think a distinction should 
be made when there is only a trifling appearance 
of disease, without lameness, and when, by prop- 
er care, it gradually and wholly disappears. 

When lameness proceeds from corns, it gener- 
ally comes on by degrees. When there is no 
reason to suspect the cause of lameness to be in 
any part above the foot, the shoe should be re- 
moved, when the drawing knife and pincers will 


after the insects have!two miles from the situation of the former, and | soon ascertain if it is oce adened by corns. 


Corns, as was observed before, may result from 
the horn taking a wrong direction in its early 
growth, or by the pressure of the shoe: those 


_wlhifeh arise from the latter cause are by far the 


most numerous. The increased pressure given 


_by the shoe to the internal sensible heel, causes 


an extravasation of blood into the pores of the horn 
of the hoof; and if the pressure is continued, and 
more blood extravasated than can be readily taken 
into the cireulaticn by the absorbent vessels, in- 
and suppuration often suc- 


In some instances where corns have not been 


suspected to exist, and the horse has continued 


lame for sometime, it is found that matter has 
formed under the horn, pervading the sole and 
frog, making its way up the lamina, breaking out 
between the hair and hoof, and terminating in a 
sinus called @ quiltor. 

However cautiously the operation of shoeing 





and I hope Editors generally will throw out the may be performed, it will not always be a guard 
hint, or publish the article at length, to encourage agi ainst corns, unless the shoe itself be of sucha 
the raising of good fruit, and aid in the expulsion form as to protect the foot against any morbid 





for many years past a distemper among fruit #ees, 
especially peach, plum, and cherry; and as it is | 


of a filthy oe Island Star. 


From the Long Island Star. 
/REMARKS ON CORNS IN HORSES’ FEET. | 

Corns are a very frequent disease, and common | 
to all descriptions of horses. Those accustomed | 
to slow work are least liable to it. The hind feet, 
are generally not subject to the disease, although, | 
in some few instances, I have discovered them, | 
but not in a degree to produce the bad effects oc- 
casioned by the disease in the fore feet. 

Corns generally appear in the inner heels of the 
fore feet, at the angle between the bars and the 
crust. They seldom occur on the outside heels. 
On removing the superfluous horn, corns show 
themselves by a reddish appearance ; and on the 
removal of more of the horn, they exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a bruise charged with blood, which 
has made its way into the pores of the horn. This 
appearance sometimes predominates in the direc- 
tion of the bars, and sometimes between the crust , 





change in the form of the hoof; and I have no 
doubt that some improved plan of shoeing might 
be introduced, which would be of more importance 
than the ordinary remedies suggested for their 
cure, 

To remove any urgent symptoms, (if the horse 
is quite laine, and suppuration is supposed to have 
taken place,) it will be proper to pare the horn as 
closely as the sensible part will allow, for the sup- 
purated matter to escape ; then fomentations and 


| poultices will be necessary, with bleeding, physic, 


and aspare diet. As the inflammation abates, 
and the new horn grows out, any simple dressing 
may be applied. 

It has sometimes been a practice to apply caus- 
tic applications, and indeed the actual cautery, to 
corns; but such a resort rather aggravates than 
alleviates the symptoms. Where it has been ne- 
cessary to remove much of the horn, the animal 
should be suffered to remain in a loose place, oF 
be turned to grass, until the horn is regenerated : 
or if required to work, when the injury is not se 
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rious, to have the hoof protected in with a bar 
shoe. 

There are many cases where tho disease does 
not terminate im suppuration, and where it has 
not been requisite to remove much of the crust.— 
In such cases the symptoms generally yield to the 
ordinary treatment of inflammation, both general 
and local. In all cases of laineness, however, it 
is to be observed that rest in a loose place is very 


desirable, and in most, indispensably necessary. 
C. 





FLOUR. 

The American Farmer gives some hints res- 
pecting the qualities of flour that are valuable.— 
Wheat flour consists principally of two substances, 
starch (fecula,) and gluten, the latter being some- 
what similar to the glue of animals. It is from 
the gluten that the flour derives its highly nutritive 
qualities, the starch affording much less nourish- 
ment. But all wheat does not contain the same 
portion of gluten, and it is a matter of great inter- 
est to the consumer to be able to test it in this res- 
pect. This is done by asure and simple mode. 
take a little flour in the hand, and make dough of 
it with cold water ; if the dough after working it 
a few minutes is tough, and does not become soft 
and flabby, it contains a proper quantity of gluten, 
and is good flour. The tougher the dough the 
better the flour. Ifthe dough be of a dead, put- 
tyish consistence, it contains little gluten, and of 
course little nourishment in proportion to its 
weight. There is fully ten per cent. difference in 
the value of flour arising from the difference in the 
proportions of the two constituent parts named.— 
A barrel of the short flour, as the bakers term that 
which is deficient, will not produce more than 240 
Ibs. of bread, while the good or glutinous, will pro- 
duce 265, the loaves being besides larger and re- 
ally more nutritive. This difference in the quali- 
ty, is attributed to the soil upon which the wheat 
js raised. In Baltimore, the flour denominated 
«“ Howard street,” is considered good ; that whici 
is called “wharf flour” is short or deficient in 
gluten. Where the wheat of either is produced 
and manufactured is not stated ; though it is said 
that the grain which produces Howard street 
flour, would, if sown in the Genessee country, pro- 
duce short flour. 


From the Ellsworth Courier. 


EARLY CABBAGES. 

The plan I recommend to my fellow men to 
raise Cabbages, is the one [ learnt a few years 
since trom a valuable friend who is the best gar- 
dener in our vicinity. Let each man take as large 
a piece of ground as is sufficient for a cabbage 
bed for his family, have it situated to the sou.h 
side of some fence, wall, or building ; dig off all 
the top of the ground to the depth of about eight 
or ten inches, and fill up the place with coarse 
manure to within two inches of the top of the 
ground, then put about four inches of good rich 
soil on top, make it smooth and sow the seed in 
rows, north and south, about five inches apart ; 
keep the ground light and they will come on very 
fast. In about a week the manure underneath be- 
gins to ferment and steams up in such a manner 
as to drive the plants forward the next to a hot 
bed of any plan I have seen. The reason why 
this plan is better than the common mode ef sow- 
ing late, is this; in the first place cabbages sown 
about the middle of May and later, sometimes the 

o 











last of the month, by this time the earth, and the | sults of practical observation, may not be uninter- 
air have become warm, and the herd of insects|esting to some of our readers, Potatoes should 
plenty, so that when the cabbages first break|never be planted whole, whatever may be their 
through the ground they are attacked by a swarm |size,as they all produce the same number of 
of little insects, not larger than a cabbage seed, | shoots, almost invariably five, which is too great a 
which destroy many totally, and poison the others | number to be together, in order to make a good 
so much that they grow very slow through the|crop. As the whole potato, however large, or 
season, and in fall are not so large as they other-| however many eyes (or buds) it may have, never 
wise would be, while by my plan of sowing early, | produces more than five shoots, which are all from 
the plants come forward so rapidly that they are | the end adverse to the stem, care should be taken 
up and so large that they are out of the reach of that they are cut longitudinally, which, when 
insects entirely, and will grow much faster than | halved or quartered is likely to divide the produc- 
those planted later, and be larger in the fall. A tive buds among the several parts. One third of 
piece of ground five feet long, and three or four | the stem end should first be cut off, which is with- 
wide, is sufficient for a cabbage bed for my fami-|out a bud; that will not produce a shoot, but is 
ly, and will produce some thousands of plauts, the | valuable for the table or stock, and of service to 
transplanting of which I shall notice hereafter. | the planted part. It is, therefore, a saving that 
ELLSWORTH. {ought never to be omitted. Thus prepared, the 
enter ain, poo aunt, if antes in rows, be from eight 
: }to ten inches apart; if in hills, three or four pieces 
To all those who ; wish for early potatoes I re-|in each. Great care should be observed not te 
commend the following method, Take as many pave the trenches for planting deep. Hills, in 
potatoes as you wish to plant for early ones, pul’ which they are seldom planted below the surface 
them in a box or barrel, well mixed in with dry | of the earth, generally produce the finest potatoes. 
loam and horse manure mixed together, then put Nat. Intel. 
them into an ash hole or some warm place in the 
sun covered from the rain, there let them remain 
until the sprouts are from an inch, to two inches | 
long, by which time the ground will become warm | 
as well as the season—have your ground prepared, 
made light, and well manured, then take your po- 
latoes very carefully, cut or plant whole, as you for people to tell their experience, I will tell you 
pleas e, but do not injure the sprouts, and be care- | some of mine in farming. I cleared my land: 
ful to cover with light earth, and as soon as they |had my first crop of grain, and laid it down to 
are up an inch or two, hoe them carefully, and in | Inowing or pasturing as my neighbors did until a 
this way you may have potatoes by the 15th or |due proportion of my land was cleared. I then 
20th of July, and if you get an early kind of pota- | ploughed large fields when the stumps were most- 
toes have them by the 4th. This method I have | ly rotten and decayed, and planted and sowed it 
practised for several years, and the result has been | without manuring, except some small part, and 
as above named. My potatoes are already in that very sparingly. My crops were light, and 
sprout. ELLSWORTH. | when I laid my fields down to mowing again, my 
April 20. igrass was small, and I found that that mode of 
‘farming would soon spoil my farm. I then adopt- 
WALDO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. ed a different course. I calculated that thirty or 
We observe with pleasure that exertions have thirty-five loads of good manure would dress an 
heen made, and are still making, for the formation acre of ground, so that it would produce a good 
cf an Agricultural Society for the benefit of this crop of corn or potatees, and the next year a good 
county. The uses and benefits of such a society crop of wheat, With which it should be laid down 
to a tract of country so new and so uuecultivated to grass, and that it would not require to be 
as ours, cannot be too highly appreciated. We ploughed up again from six to ten years. IT have 
hope that a mere hint upon this subject will serve found this mode to answer the purpose ; my crops 
to awaken the energies, of the many intelligent have been good—I have hoed less than formerly, 
farmers of our county, to a just sense of the im-' and had more corn and potatoes—I have mowed 
portance of scientific, as well as practical cultiva- Jess and had more hay. I have followed this 
tion; and judging from the character and enere| course of farming for fifteen years. I plough 
gies of the gentlemen already engaged in the af- | grass ground every year, and sow with oats upon 
fair, no doubt remains of their succeeding in their the furrow, what I mean to plant the next year. 
object. Those gentlemen who were incorporated, After my oats are taken off, 1 plough it and cart 
by our late Legislature, as a Society, met on the on my fall manure, that T mean for planting 
27th ult., at the Court House, for the purpose of ground, and my spring manure in the spring ; 
organizing. Ebenezer Everett, Esq. of Montville, spread it very even, and plough it in. It is better 
was chosen President, and James White, Esq. of to plough the ground the second time and mix the 
this town, Secretary. The meeting then adjourn-' manure well with it. In the fall after the corn 
ed to meet at some future time, of which due no-'and potatoes are taken off, | plough the ground 
tice will be given, for the purpose of adopting well, and fit it fora wheat crop the next season, 
rules and regulations, choosing other necessary at which time [ lay it down to grass, 
officers, and that other gentlemen of the county | A PLOUGH-JOGGER. 
may have an opportunity of becoming members.— 


Belfast Republican Journal. 





From the Vermont Watehman. 
Mr Printer—I aman old man, and one of 
the first settlers of Washington county. I began 
my farm and live on it now ; and as it is common 














| —_ 
THE VINE. 

eee | Whether to advocate an extensive introduction 
POTATOES. of the vine into our country or not, upon the score 

As the season for planting potatoes is approach- of national improvement, and ultimate advantage, 
ing, and as there is a variety of opinions on that we are inclined to believe, will admit of more 
subject, the following remarks, which are the re- doubt, than any question concerning the produce 
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of the vintage. 


such a system, as the certain pioneer to universal) cumstance of bis having put four bushels of seed | Editor of the New England Farmer. 


intemperance. But if we teke the habits of those | 


countries as an example, in which the vine is at|ty ; and pulling up all but the requisite number of | 


this day, and has been, time immemorial, iaeguieed, 
ed to the greatest extent, and to the highest per- 
fection, we shall find no facts to warrant a fear of | 
that result. They are, as far as our information | 
extends, the most temperate people on earth. — In- 
deed this fact is so well established, that the pro- | 
pagation of the vine has been very ably advocated | 
by some philanthropists, for the express reason, | 
that it would present the surest, and in fact the | 
only hope, of banishing that monster of intempe- 
rance, the use of distilled spirits. —Catshkill Re- 
corder. 
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INDIAN CORN. 

Instead of the common mode of planting Indian | 
corn, if the land is in good tilth, and not eneum. | 
bered with stones, or other obstacles, it may be | 
well to plant Indian corn in drills. The rows 
may be about 4 feet apart, and the corn about 
five or six inches asunder. This method is re-| 
commended by Dr Deane, who observed “ I have 
found by experiment, that a greater quantity of 
corn may be produced in this method, than in 
hills, and the labor is but little if at all increased. 
Inasmall field, where the dung had been eveuly | 
spread, and ploughed in, I planted one row thus, | 
the rest being in the common way ; and it yield- 
ed at harvest, one-eighth part more corn by meas- 
ure than either of the two nearest rows, the corn 
being equally ripe and good.” 

Other cultivators have succeeded by the same 
mode of planting. Mr Stevens, of New York, 
raised 118 bushels on an acre. Mr Ludlow, of 
the same State, 98, and Mr Hunnewell, of Mass, 
111, in the drill method. Mr Stevens planted 
double rows only 8 inches apart, and the seed in 
rows also 8 inches asunder, but planted diagonal- 
ly, so that no one stalk should be opposite to an- 
other. The double rows were distant from each 
other 5 1-2 feet. Mr Ludlow planted in single 
rows, the grains at 8 inches apart in each row.— 
Many similar instances of successful culture in the 
drill method might be cited. 

If, however, the land be somewhat rough, and 
for that, or any other reason it is determined to 
plant in hills, it will be expedient, in placing the 
kernels to take care that each is left at four or five 
inches from the other, lest the plants interfere 
with and rob each other. Dr Deane directed to 
let the ground be cut into exact squares by shoal 
furrows made with a horse plough, from three to 
four feet apart, according to the largeness or 
smallness of the kind to be planted, and to put five 
corns in the places where the furrows cross each 
other. Inthe Southern States the corn is gener- 
ally planted at the distance of seven, or seven and 
an half feet from hill to hill in every direction, 
when forr or five stalks are suffered to grow in 
each hill; or four feet apart, when two stalks only 
are permitted to stand ineach hill. But, it is well 
known that the Southern corn is larger, and cen- 
sequently requires more room than any kind which 
is commonly cultivated in New England, 

Mr Buel, of Albany, observed that “a gentle- 
man in Madison county, who is said to have rais- 
ed the greatest crop of corn ever grown in this 














“ Farmer’s Almanack.” 
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Many, we know, would deprecate | State, ascribes his success principally to the cir- | New Encuanp Farmer’s ALMANACK,” by the 


It should, 


on an acre, instead of six quarts, the usual quanti-|in its republications, have been introduced with 


most thrifiy plants at the first dressing of the crop; 


}and that no stalk produced Jess than three ears.— 


1 do not know that the facts have been correctly 
stated] to me; but I confess they appear to be ra- 
tional, We searcely ever notice a hill of corn, 
vithout observing a spear more vigorous than the 
rest, Which maintains its aseendeney, and is al- 
Ways more prolific in its return, On the contrary 
those plants which are pale and sickly when 
young, seldom produce much under the best care. 
My experience warrants me in the belief, that 
seed taken from a stock, which has produced two 
or three ears is more prolific than seed from a 
stock, which has produced but one ear.* We 
doubt, however, whether it will often be thought 
expedient to plant seed corn with quite so much 
profusion, though we believe it might not be amiss 
to plant about 7 or 8 kernels in a hill, at proper 
distances, and at weeding, pull out the smallest 
plants, leaving but four or five in a hill. 

Dr Deane directed to shell seed corn gently by 
hand, that it may not be torn or bruised, rejecting 
about an inch at each end of the ear. And if any 
corns appear with black eyes, let them also be re- 


jected, “ not because they will not grow at all for) 


the contrary is true ; but because the blackness in- 
dicates either some defect in drying, or want of 
perfection in the grain.” It has, however, been 
advised by later cultivators to select seed exclu- 
sively from the largest end of the ear. “ The 
nearer the seed is taken from the butt-end,” (say 
some experimentalists,) the larger will be the 
ears.” ‘This is a subject which appears to us de- 
serving of attention and further experiments, 


FINE SHEEP. 

We have seen exhibited for sale in Boston mar- 
ket, the carcase of a sheep, which for its size, and 
the apparent quality of the flesh, deserves particu- 
lar notice. This sheep, raised by Col Jaques, of 
Charlestown, Mass, was, we are informed, mostly 
Dishley, or Bakewell, but part Lincolnshire, and 
partly of the common breed of this country, It 
was four years old, fattened by Mr Thomas Wil- 
liams, on Noddle’s Island, and weighed when 
alive 218 lbs, The carcase weighed 123 Ibs. and 
sold fer $21,56. 

An English writer observes of the breed of 
sheep from which the above mentioned animal 
was principally derived, that « Mr Bakewell seleet- 
ed from his own flock, and from the flocks of oth- 
ers those sheep to breed from, which possessed in 
the greatest degree that perfection of form he 
was desirous to retain and perpetuate. By ju- 
diciously crossing them, and selecting the most 
perfect of their progeny, he at length sueceeded in 
forming the breed, which has been distinguished 
hy the name of the New Leicester, or Dishley 
breed ; and having attained his object, he careful- 
ly guarded against future intermixtures with other 
breeds. This breed exceeds all others in its pro- 
pensiiy to fatten; and by crossing by rams with 
this breed a very considerable portion of the long 
woolled sheep in England have been greatly im- 
proved in this respect.”— Luecock on Wool. 





The following article has appeared in several 
newspapers, and erroneously attributed to the 
It was written for “ THE 





“the following title, to wit: 
| From the New England Farmer’s Almanack., 
The avocations of the husbandman are now be- 
coming multifarious, and he must attend to every- 
thing or something will suffer. Soak seed corn 
in copperas water, according to advice given in 
our last year’s calendar. Good fruit is raised as 
vasily, and is often worth five times as much as 
bad; you will therefore. graft such trees as bear 
worth but little for cider and less 
« Graft always as high as possible, 


fruit which is 
for the table. 
jto guard against cattle, and to raise the head of 
your tree, so as to admit the sun and air as freely 
as possible upon your under growth, whatever it 
j}may he; it will also improve your truit, both in 
| size and quantity.” Do not undertake to graft too 
|many limbs at atime, lest you kill the tree, des- 
| truying the requisite proportion between the roots 
jand the top. Now is the time, with your wife’s 
| leave and co-operation, to grow rich by your dairy. 
| Where high flavored milk and butter are prefer- 
ired to quantity, then pasturage on dry bottomed 
| 
| 


‘uplands is to be preferred ; but where flavor and 
richness are the objects, soiling with clover, lu- 
cerne, &c. and two or three hours pasturage each 
day, for the sake of exercise, is the preferable sys- 
|tem, where the labor can be spared. It is said by 
| some foreign writers, in substance, that a field of 
;mowing ground, in good heart, mown, and the 
grass eaten green, will produce treble the quanti- 
‘ty of milk it would have done if pastured, and 
‘four times as much as it would do in the form of 
dry hay. 


TANSY PUDDING. 

A lady in Roxbury has sent us the following 
recipe for an edible article which ought to be as 
indispensable to the table of the New England 
yeoman, as it was to the board of his ancestors, 
when “ They deemed it sabbath-breaking to dine 
without a PUDDING.” 

Take four eggs, twelve ounces of flour, one 
quart of milk, and half atea spoonful of salt— 
stir the flour gradually into the milk, carefully dis- 
solving all the lumps. Beat. the eggs very light, 
and add them by degrees to the milk and flour.— 
Add a large handful of tansy, finely chopped. Put 
in the salt and stir the whole well together. 

Take a very thick pudding cloth, dip it in boil- 
ing water and flour it. Pour into it the mixture, 
and tie it up, leaving it room to swell. Boil it 
hard, one hour, and keep it in the pot, till it is 
time to send it to the table. Serve it up with 
sauce. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society on the 12th inst. 
for the admission of members, and to hear the 
Reports of the Standing Committees on the Pro- 
ducts of the Kitchen Garden, and on Ornamental 
Flowers and Green House Plants, the following 
donations were received, and distributed among 
the members. 

From N. G. Carvers, Esq. of New York, seeds 
of the Green Globe Artichoke, from France, a 
fine variety for the table. 

From Capt. M. C. Perry, of the U. S. Navy— 





* N.E. Farmer, vol, iii. p. 21. 


seeds of the fine Cassabar melon, brought by him 
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Sa Sheena 
from Asia Minor—these melons are of uncommon 
richiiess, green fleshed, and often attain the length 


of 18 to 24 inches. Also, seeds of the fine Per- 


sian) melon, troduced into New Jersey by Josera | 


Bonararre,—and seeds of the small Tunis On- 
jou. 

From Mr Samvex Wanker, of Roxbury, seeds 
of a singular variety of Spinach, which attains the 
height of three feet, the origin of which is un- 
known,—the leaves are very succulent, and the 
sort considered equal to any cultivated. 

Members who were not present at the meeting 
can be supplied with these seeds, by calling at the 
office of the New England Farmer. 

We should have mentioned some time since the 
receipt of a large variety of scions, from Mr N 
Davenport, of Milton, which are pretty much all 
distributed among the members. 

Votes of thanks, were passed to the above gen- 


tlemen, as well as to Mr Ropert Manning, for his | 


donation of books, mentioned in the last New 
England Farmer. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 

On Monday last, about 150 head of cattle (on 
the hoof) for market beef, were offered, most of 
which were taken at prices which fully support 
our quotations. Some few extra cattle brought 


37 shillings. About 400 store pigs were offered— |, 


part sold—the best at 6 cts per Ib. 
dest cattle for market beef, 33 a 36 shillings. 
Second best do do 32 


Best cattle do mess do none. 
do do do No.1 do nove. 
do do do No. 2 do none. 


Sheep, do 
Store pigs, 44 a 6 cts per lb. 
“Asparagus Roots, &c. 

Asparagus Roots, 2 t+ 4 years old, 75 cents to one dollar per 
hundred. Riubarb Roots—the large Dutck Currant Bushes, 
one dollar per dozen, Grape Vines, Hawthorns, &e. &e. Any 
of the above roots, that may require it, will be well packed in 
moss, to eusure safety in their transportation, t 


Red and White Clover Seed. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 
6000 Ihz. Red Clover Seed, 
500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) 








Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 


Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &c. 
March 27 t 








Greenwich Flower Garden. 

The subscriber has lately received 
his annual importations of Garden 
Seeds, Bulbous Flower Roots, &c, in 
excellent preservation, of the growth 
of 1828, from the well known houses 
) of Messrs Warner, Seaman & Warner, 
and Mr Charlewood, London, and Mr 
Van Eeden & Co., Harlem, Holland, 
who have guaranteed them good and 
genuine, and no doubt will give the 
farmer, horticulturalist and florist, the same general satis- 
faction that former importations have done. 

Al-o on hand, a choice collection of greenhouse and 
hardy herbaceous plants, (many of which are very rare ; 
rose hush: s and other shrubs, in great variety, fruit trees, 
white muiherry, &c. Plants of artichoke, asvaragus, sea 
kale, early frame potatoes, mushroom spawn, &c, with 
directions for culiivation, The Hyacinthus, Crocus, Nar- 
cissus, &c, are in bloom, and will continue in succession 
@ great part of the year. Catalogues may he had at the 
garden. Orders left at the garden, the post office, or with 
Mr Molyneaux, corner of Broadway and Ann street, wil! 
be strictly attended to. 
rienced Gardeners. DANIEL KENNEY, 

Carmine and Varick streets, New York. 
htG- The nearest route to the Garden, Greenhouses, and 
Seed Store, is from Broadway, by St Thoma-’s Church 
along Houston street, or along Canal aad Varick streets 





Gentlemen supplied with expe- | 





Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, §c. 

| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

|} 200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel. 

209 Ibs. French Sugar Beet, raised expressly for this 
‘establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury.—The 
| superiority of this seed and the excellence of the roots 
for cattle are too well known to need comment. 

Also, roots of the Pie Plant, or Tart Rhubarb, in fine 
order for transplanting,—25 cts per root. Double and 
Single Dahlias, from 25 ets to one dollar each. The col- 
ors and form of this flower are magnificent, and are of the 
easiest culture, requiring the poorest soil, in which they 
bloom in the highest perfection. The roots are tuberous, 
resembling a sweet potato—can be packed for transporta- 

| tion to any part of the union. 

|} Also, Double Tuberoses, Tiger Flowers, Amaryllises, 

| Formossissima, &c., beautiful bulbs now in season to 

| plant 

| Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts per ounce, Lucerne, 

1or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tito- 

{othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &c. 

| Also, several varieties of field coin, viz. the Early Gold- 

‘en Sioux, Gilman, Red, Turkey Wheat, Early Jefferson, | 

(for the table) Sweet, or Sugar (for the table.) 

| The Early Tuscarora Corn, a fine sert for the table. 

The Appalusia Melon—a new variety from Illinois, in- : 

{troduced by Doct. Green.—This melon was originally | 

| derived from the western Indians, by E. Warren, Esq. 

'—is in eating from the 1st of September to the Ist of No- | 
vember—melons sinall, remarkably sweet, with red flesh, | 
atd a very thin rind—25 cts per ounce. 

| Also, the Apple Seeded Melon, a very early variety. 

| The Star Melon, avery late variety, of the Nutmeg 

species. 


{ 
j 


| 
Agricultural Books. 














| and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for tne groom, a24 


Roman. 

This very elegant, full biooded horse, unported with a hope 
of improving the breed, will stand this season at the farm of Mr 
Stephen Wiiliams, im Northborough, County of Worcester, 
where some ot his sock may be seen, 

Roman was purchased in Engiand of the Earl of Warwick, 
and his pedigree has been traced im the New Market Studbook 
from Childers, the switiest horse that ever run over New Mar- 
ket course, through eight generations of the highest bred horses 
and mares iu England without a single cross of inferior blood, 
At 4 years old he wou 5, and at 5 years eld he Won 4 prizes, 
aud has since beat some of the fleetest horses in England, over 
the most celebrated courses, 

His color a very bright bay—black legs, mane and tail— 
walks and trots weil—is very good tempered—high spirited— 
active—15 1-2 hands high, and is cousidered by judges as 
handsome and weli formed a horse as can be found in the coun- 
try. 

Mares have been repeatedly sent to him from Maine, Rhode 
Island. and Connecticut, as well as from the remote counties in 
this State, and the neighboring towns, and his colts are hand- 
some and command high prices, 

‘Terms—$20 the season, to be paid before the mares are takea 
away. 

Northborough, Mass, April, 1829. 

Crockery, Glass, and China Ware, 

Ephraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an 
elegant assortment of newest patterns in the above line, which 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country merchants and 
others are invited to call. epi mar27 

Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 


for the season at their stable in Brighton, Barefoot at $25, 
) 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar- | ee ee ee lll i 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- | APPLES, best, é - 'barrel.| 300 §& 00 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle | ASHES, pot, first sort, — - . “ ton. (125 00430 00 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, | Pearl, first sort, - - . “1425 00130 00 
Grape Vines, &c.; to be found in this country—price | BEANS, white, - ° - bushel. 100 1 37 
$1.25. BEEF, mess, ° - barrel | 10 25 10 3O 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, am om 1, “e ; ro ; = 

a) ‘a H rs “s argo, No. 2, - 

on the Culture of the Vine ; and Making Wine, Brandy, BUTTER, inspected. No. 1, new, pound.| 4 16 

and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 1 CHEESE, new milk eS. 2 eae 7 9 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions | . go cee EN 2 vo ue | 9 3 
for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornameut- | pLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 700 7 12 
al Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— Genesee, - - + - !/| & 700 750 
price 37 1-2 cts. Rye, best, - - . i? a | 

| A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees; and GRAIN, Corn, - = + = bushel. 60, 62 
‘the Mat.agement of Apiaries, with the best method of des- | ye, - ¢ ‘4 ae 1) ba 

troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. | aad is ° i et 34! 37 
| By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts, | 110G’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound.| 9 

Also, one copy of each of the following rare works:—|piyg 2! ek eask.| 85) 90 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gar-| py qISTER PARIS retails at - | tenet | 39 
dening: with the theory of Draining Morasses, and with porRK, clear, a - = barrel. 16 00° 16 50 

}an improved construction of the drill plough. By Dr Dar- Navy, mess, ° < sce 13 00 13 50 

win, (Dubtin edition, price three dollars and fifty cts.) | Cargo, No. 1, - | a * 13 00! 13 25 

Darwin's Botanic Gardeu—(price three dollars, a fine, SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.) | 2 00 

| iidieas Orchard Grass, - - = 3 00 
| correct copy. Fawt Mead Af P «a | 3 00 
| The Horticultural Repository, containing Delineations | ta ES whe “a 400 
| of the best varieties of the different species of English | Pall Rnehant Oats Grass, - | “ | 2 50 

Fiuits ; with delineations of its blossoms and leaves, in | Red Top - eel ling, ‘ 2 100 

those instances in which they are considered necessary, | Lucerne, - ° - - pound 38) 50 

with descriptions and colored drawings of all the proimi- | White Honeysuckle Clover, |“ 33) ri) 

nent Apples, Apricots. Cherries, Currants, Figs, Filberts, | Red Clover. (northern) - id 7 8 

Gooseberries, Grapes, Melons, Nectarines, Peaches, | French Sagar Beet, - - * 1 = 

Pears, Pines, Plums, Raspberries, Strawberries, Nuts, &e. | Mangel Wurizel, * . ail I 

.? “ a Bejttann;. | WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - e i SO 37 

By George Brackshaw, author of the * Pomona Brittanni- Me a Parner cit re 90) 4 
_ca.”’—In 2 octavo volumes, with 104 large colored engrav- | veg TS metals Game «! of 

ings—price $7 per volume. The original cost of the | Merino. belt & quarter washed |“ 22) 26 
| work was $32,00. Native, washed, - : a ee bay 25 
| ee ee ERE sis = Po tled, Lamb's, first sort, - 66 35 37 

Seed of the Spanish Chesnut. Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, va 22; «28 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- | Pulled, “ spinmug, first sort, “ | 27 30 

'land Farmer. No. 52 North Market Strect, | annranniemeaneatiaings 

} A few bushels of Spanish Chesnuts (Custanea resea) for plant- PROVISION MARKET. 

ting, These nuts were imported by a gentleman of Salem, for r ea cae: as . > 

| the purpose of audiains the culture of the trees into New er = ry _" 3 _——e wig -— Gee 

Fugland. London deseribes this as * the most magnificent of (Cle k of Faneuil jisil Market.) 

European trees, exceeding the oak in height. and equaliing it, PEEP, best pieces, - - - - | ound.) 1 1212 
jin bulk and extent” © I ts used by the cabinet maker and) PORK, fresh, best pieces, - | 7 10 
| cooper— makes an excellent coppice tree for poles and hoops— whole hogs, - - 4 & 7 
ithe bark is equal in astringency to that of larch, and mountain WRAL, | - ° ° . : . | “| 6) 12 

ash, for tanning—and the leaves and nots (about six times the MUTTON, ° « ° ° ° “| 4 12 

size of the common chesnut) afford food both for man aud deer, POULTRY. - - - - - | ” 10 16 

and are desirable in autumn and winter.” Price 8 cts per doz- BUTTER, keg and tub, - - . I .s ¢ = 

en. | Lump, best,  - - - ™ | 
| Also, Cotton Seed, for those who wish to cultivate the plant EGGS, - ; - - - - | tozeu. 52} 16 

asa curiosity —price 12 cis a paper. |MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - ° ushel., 1 08 
| A few trees of the Admirable Alberge Rareripe. packed in | fnctian, retail, ° ° ° “| 7% 

moss about ten days since, and in good order for transplaat- | POTATOS, - - - - ad P. 5D 
i ing. | CIDER, [according to quality,] - poarrel.| 204 2H 
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MAY. 
bY T. @. FESSENDEN. 


The bashful spring at length begins 
‘To inake some slight advances, 

But shows us, while her way she wins, 
Hler wayward freaks and fancies. 


One day, perhaps her ladyship 
Looks fair and condescending, 

Next day she pouts, her under lip 
Like parasol distending. 


The bard who sings the charms of May 
Must be a fool, or groggy ; 

With now and then a pleasant day, 
She’s mostly foul and foggy. 


For now a dul! North Easter blows, 
From horrible ice islands ; 

Now blasts from everlasting snows, 
Which crown the polar highlands. 


And when these blasts are made to tell 
For zephyrs by a rhymer, 

The tinklings of a erack’d sheep bell 
Sound sweeter and sub‘emer. 


JUGGERNAUT. 
Mr Sutton’s account of the Festival in 1827. 


thunder” as it rolled on its sixteen wheels; but 


ruins. They still proceeded —women and men of 


miserable | 


ponderous wain, Presently two | 
| 


wretches were seen, one with his shattered arm, 
and another with his writhing back, bleeding and | 
torn by the destructive car, whether accidentally | 
or intentionally IT know not. 

All seems infernal revelry —the wretches in the | 
ruths with their obscenity—the wonder gazing | 
mob with their vociferations—the crowds ef women 
With their jarring hoot—the indescribable noise of | 
their harsh-sounding instruments—the gay colors 
and Jong streamers of the cars—the ugly shape | 
and great staring cyes of the idols—the mad en- | 

| 





thusiasm of the vast multitude—and a thousand 
things which’ can scarce be described —all tend to| 
impress one with the idea, of a holiday in hell, | 
with its blaspheming monarch led in triumph | 
through his fallen associates ! 

A heart rending description of an evening near | 
this temple is contained in a communication of Mr| 
Lacey’s :— 

The shades of evening are now prevailing—the 
sun is sinking in the western waters, ard leaving | 
me in darkness. A feeling of deep horror, that I) 
cannot suppress, steals across my mind, and irre- | 
sistibly drives me away. The jackalls are leaving 








Just as I came within sight of the cars, the | 
storm came on violently: the thunder roared, the | 
lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in tor- | 
rents. In about an hour the storm subsided: the 
scattered multitude, which dispersed in every di- 
rection at the bursting of the storm, again assem- 
bled at the deafening sound of tom-toms, and the 
discordant clanging of their barbarous trumpets. 


| 
their jungles, and are repairing hither for their | 
nightly repast—the eagles are flying to the neigh- 
boring trees for the night, filled with the flesh of 
man—the din of idol poojah assails my ear from | 
every direction, and the work of blasphemy now | 


commences. 





| 


A Dilemma.—A man the other day, speaking of | 





‘Here [I beheld a promiscuous multitude pros- 
trate before the all-commanding Mahamah (glory) | 
of Juggernaut ; unrestrained by the mud, or even 
the water, though knee deep, which the late soak- | 
ing storm had left. There was seen a zealous | 
mother bowing down her infaut’s head before the | 
idol, and thus early initiating her tender offspring 
into the degradation of idolatry. Jn another place, 
was a group of men, women, and children, bowing 
down with profound reverence, so that they might | 
touch with their foreheads the ropes of the differ- | 
ent cars—and in some conspicuous spot, a devo- 
tee, cager to distinguish himself, advanced with 
clasped hands and steady eye toward the idol, till | 
a clear space being afforded him, he threw him- 
self flat on his face, and worshipped: he lay a few | 
moments —then half raising himself, he stretched 
forth his hands toward the idol, muttered a vain 
repetition, and then prostrated himself afresh be- 
fore his god. 

But suddenly the scene changed. A shout was 
heard, a body, of perhaps, 2000 men, armed with 
sticks and boughs, rushed toward the ears. <A 
louder shout was heard—the people siezed the 
huge ropes, the clanging of the instruments sound- 
ed with a more vehement peal, and the car moved 
on; but it moved with a tardy pace ; and, to ani- 
mate the draggers of the ponderous vehicle, one 
of Juggernaut’s adorers stepped forward at the 
extreme front of the car, and practised the most 
licentious gestures that an impure imagination can 
conceive, and then exerted his stentorian lungs in 
expressions as abominable ; again he turned to- 
ward the god and repeated his abominations=—the 
god was pleased—the draggers wer: fired with 





| 








the backwardness of the spring said—“ We shall | 
never have warm weather as long as the snow | 
continues on the mountains—and | ’m certain the | 
snow will never get off the mountains until it is 
warm weather.”— Bennington Journal. 





Coal Gas.—Some experiments have been made 
on the combustion of coal gas, by the Rev. W. 
Taylor, of York, the results of which are worthy 
of notice. They are related in the London Phi- 
losophical Magazine. <A piece of wire gauze be- | 
ing placed on the chimney of a common argand | 
gas burner, it had the effect of enlarging the size 
of the flame to twice the original size, and fully 
doubled the light. In an experiment made at the | 
rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute in the city of 
York, it was found that one hundred feet of gas 
were consumed in three hours and twenty-five 
minutes, by six argand gas burners in the ordina- 
ry state, while the same gas burners provided 
with wire gauze caps to their chimnies, yielded an 
equal light for an equal time, but consumed about 
fifty feet of gas.— Eve Post. 





IT once had a constant and troublesome visiter, 
whom | tried many ways to disoblige. First, I 
essayed smoke, which he bore like a badger ; then 
fire, which he stood like a salamander. At last, I 
lent him five dollars, and have not seen him 
since. 





Saliads.— Washing for three or four minutes in 
sea or salt water, is recommended as an effectual 
means of getting rid of allinsects. Vegetables of 
every kind ought to be so cleansed; and after- 
wards washed in the usual way in fresh water. 








fresh zeal—and the enormous load “ grated harsh | 
they ran foul of a house and crushed the falling | 


all descriptions and castes uniting to drag the | watered, with good substantial buildings. 


| Seed, at 82,50 per bushel. 


a 


For Sale, 
| A valuable Real Fstate in Milton, 9 miles from Boston, 
on the road leading from Bosten to Taunton, Bridgewater, 
}and New Bedford, containing upwards of 200 acres of the 
| variety of lands and fruits suitable for a good farm, well 
Said farm is 
calculated to suit a gentleman of taste, or an enterprising 
young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent 
grass farm. The purchaser may have, including the build- 
ings, fromm 100 acres to the whole. 

As the above described property contains a large portion 
of valuable wood land, the purchaser may be accommodated 
with more or less of that part. ‘The piace will be sold at 
a fair price, with or without a very valuable stock and 
farming utensils. 

Also, for sale, or to be let, opposite the above named 
premises, a large, convenient Dwelling Hou:e, with 2 
good Bake Fouse and out buildings, very pleasantly situ- 
ated for a country seat ora good stand for a store or 
country baking, with as much land as may be wanted for 
the accommodation of the same. For further information, 
inquire of the Editor, of Parker H. Pierce No. 95 State 
street, of Nathaniel Blake at Indian Queen Tavern, Brom- 
field street, of A. M. Withington, Roxbury, or NATHAN- 
1EL Tucker on the premises. 

April 10 tf 


Household Furniture Cheap. 
Pheenix Furniture Warehouse, near the Square, Main Street, 
Charlestown. 

FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- 
ment of Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries, Beds, Bedsteads, 
Tables, Chairs, Sofas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands, Brass 
Fire Sets, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Bellows, and Brushes.— 
Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, 
by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufacture and keep 
constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses, by 





| wholesale or retail, with almost every article for house keeping, 


all which they will sell extremely low for cash. Purchasers aie 
invited to call aud examine. 

P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t 

Charlestown, April 3, 1829. 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of 'T’'all Meadow Oat Grass 








: Wanted to Hire, 


To the Ist Nov. a middle aged woman from the country, to 


| do the work of a family abou eleven miles from Boston, where 


other help is kept. Plain cooking, washing, and the care of a 

small dairy, will be required, and to a steady, industrious per- 

son, good wages will be given—no other need apply to Mr 5. 

Russell, at the New England Farmer office, North Market 

street. 
Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 

Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 

Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green Turkey Cucumber 
Karly Mohawk Dwarf string|Pine-apple Melon 

Boans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell) Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
Lima. or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onion 
long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Karly Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage} White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush Squash 

ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Rarly Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turmp 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress _ 

Early Cucumber PO? HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises al] the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the differcg! sorts. Price $3 
per box. 


Long Dutch Parsnip 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

Printed for J. B. Russeti, by I. R. Burts—by whom 


all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russewn, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be 
ing made in advance. 
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